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THE VILLAGES AROUND METZ. 



When the stirring appeal from the Maires of many of the Com- 
munes in the Department of the Moselle for aid to the peasants who, 
not being combatants, had suffered grievously from the cruel hand ot 
war, appeared in the " Daily NernSj^ the Society of Friends felt that the 
appeal affected them as a body in a peculiar way, and they resolved 
to raise contrihutions to render such aid, and to undertake the di^^tri- 
bution of the funds raised. In order to ke<^p down the charges, they 
further resolvcfd that the expenses of their Commissioners should not 
be paid out of the fund, and, up to the present time, they have either 
been defrayed l)y the ]>ersonH who imdertook the task, or (as in my 
own case) by friends deeply interested in the work. Tlie jNaiional 
Society, for the relief of the sick aud wounded in war, could not take 
up the iijsitter. 

Having been applied to very unexpectedly to become one of 
the pioneers of the work ot distribution, I did not feel at libertv to 
refuse the service, and left Newcastle on Monday, the 26th 
October. I'uesday wa^ spent in London — where I joined my com- 
panion and old schoolfellow, Thomas Wlutwell, of Stockton. We 
obtained invaluable information from a gentleman who had conducted 
an amhulance from Sedan to Versailles, and under his superintendence, 
purchased saddles, saddle-hags, medicines, and many little things 
which we should not otherwise have dreamed of tiiking, but which 
proved invaluable. We took tea with the committee of manjigement 
at Devonshire House, where we met Eliot Howard, of Tottenham, 
who was also to accompany us, and we had afterwards a pleasant meet- 
ing with many iriends iNo instructions could be given to us. We 
were to go out and to make the road for ourselves, aiming more 
at gaining information and organizing the work ot relief than 
actually setting about it. The way seemed dark and uncertain, but 
it was strength and refreshment to know that we had with us the 
prayei-s of the Church. 

I projwse to reprint my Journal, written from day to day, and to 
add explanations as I proceed. I may explain, as an apology 
for errors of composition, that I wrote it late at night, after days of 
hard and exhausting work, for my friends at home. I publish it at 
then* request, and because I believe that a simple statement of what 
I saw will do much to awaken active sympathy for the suffering 
people of Lorraine. 

'* London, 25th October, 1870.^A11 arran-^ements which could be 
made have been made. We have special passports from Cuunt Bern- 
stoi^' and special letters from the Fren(d& Embassy. We leave to-night 
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at 7*30 with E. H. who is to take charge of the central depot. We 
shall see the " Daily Newa^^ people, and probably go out with their 
special agent, and shall in no way clash with them. Count Bernstoi*ff 
says that all the railways and roads are blocked, and that we must 
do it all riding. We shall, therefore, have to buy horses. Count B. 
says that we must expect ronghish treatment from chance troops, but 
we must report ourselves to Prince Frederick Charles, on reaching 
Metz. If detained, we have to telegraph, and he will communicate at 
once with the Crown Prince. We hear that there are 200,000 peasants 
in the Ardennes quite homeless. I expect we shall see fearful misery 
everywhere. We have spent several hours in an outfitting shop, where 
we made purchases of saddles, saddle-bags, &c. The food difficulty will 
be a great one, but friends have supplied us with quantities of Liebig, &c. 
Smelling salts are needed to keep one up, the sight of the corpses is 
so horrible. We have also got portions of Scripture in French and 
German, candles, cholera belts, bandages, &c." 

We left for Brussels in the evening, and spent the following day 
there. W. Jones and H. J. Allen had preceded us by two days, and 
we expected to have heard here where we were to join them. We 
were, however, disappointed in this, but visited the English Ambas- 
sador, Mr. Lnmley, and got some valuable information from him. We 
also made the needful arrangements for forwarding money to Arlon, 
to which place we proceeded on the following day, having first seen 
some English gentlemen of influence, residents in Brussels, who pro- 
mised to give us every assistance in their power. 

We had a pleasant ride to Arlon, through a richly wooded country, 
the autumn tints lending special beauty to the woods, and reached 
that town about 6 p.m. We found that our friends had gone on to 
Briey, and we had a long conversation with a French doctor from 
Etain, who was taking* refuge here until the war is over. He told 
us that his own part of the country had been much impoverished by- 
many requisitions, but that, if the war were only over, it was a rich 
country and would soon recover itself. 

" Arlon, 28th October, 1870. — Metz having: capitulated we shall go 
there, leaving Howard to form the depot. We shall reach 
Longwy to-night, and probably sleep in Metz to-morrow. 
We shall have heavy work in the villages, which are now set free. 
We have had a long talk with the Hon. Mr. Capel and 
Mr. Bushnan, and the latter will probably let us have two of his 
horses. We have seen nothing of Arlon, and shall not, this time, but 
we shall be back more than once in all probability. People seem de- 
lighted to talk with us, and with the idea of our mission. Our way 
ceems pretty clear, and though the roads swarm with Franc-tireurs, 
the Hea-Crossmen tell us that they touch none but Germans in uniform. 
I am quite delighted at getting to work. The delay, though neces- 
sary, has been very irksome. Time is precious, for it may mean lives.'' 
We succeeded in purchasing two very useful animals. Mine was 
a chestnut mare from Sedan, and had the mark of the regiment she 
bad belonged to upon her flank. Whitwell's was a large, strong bay 
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troop-horse^ which had seen service in England. E. Howard remained 
at Arlon to purchase provisions, and to form our chief depdt there, 
in neutral territory. We had a tolerably fine afternoon, with occasional 
showers. The road from Arlon to Longwy is an excellent one. It 
lies across a fine open country. 

" Longwy-Bas, 28th October, 1870. — I posted to you trom Arlon 
this morning before I left^ The morning was chiefly taken up 
with buying horses and packing saddle-bags. At 2.30 we left 
for Longwy; had an agreeable ride; passed the frontier without 
difficulty, but were stopped at Mont St. Martin. There a great 
crowd gathered, and amongst them a Franc-tireur. We pro- 
duced our papers, and I made them a little speech, explaining the 
object of our mission, upon which the people gave the Franc-tireur 
such an unmerciful chaffing, that he fairly ran away. They demanded 
60 francs as a guarantee, which wo«ild be given back to us on our 
return. This I strongly objected to pay, and ultimately they let us 
through and wished us well. We met the doctor of Longwy, who 
had been attending a man who had been burnt in an iron furnace 
operation, ^nd he offered to conduct us to Longwy. We entered the 
strongly -fortified town by the one open gate, about half-past ^ve 
o'clock, and the doctor led us to the Hotel de P Europe. IN^o sentry 
had challenged us. We put np our hor."*es and were cleaning the 
bridles when an officer came into the stable. We produced our papers, 
and he expressed himself quite satisfied. We then went to our room 
to change, as we were a little damp, intending to call on the Maire as 
soon as we were ready. A rap came to the door when I was quite 
undressed, and in walked another officer. He said that the Colonel- 
Commandant wished to see us. ' We shonld be delighted to see him/ 
we said, and he led us to the palace of the town. Down came the 
colonel, a M. Masserolly, a Corsican, as we soon found. I produced 
our papers*, and began to explain our object, when he broke out in the 
most violent passion I ever witnessed. It was our duty, he said, 
before venturing to go to an inn to come to him ; and he would put 
us in prison. In vain did we say that we had meant to see the author!* 
ties at once, and that we were extremely sorry to seem to have been 
wanting in courtesy. All he would reply was that unless we were out 
of the town by 7 o'clock (it was now 6.45, and quite dark) we should 
go to prison. He would listen to nothing, but threatened to punish tha 
officer unless we went away at once. So we went back to oup 
inn, hastily gathered together such things as we could carry, and 
were handed over to a gendarme. He led us out of the gates just as 
they were being shut, and we came here by a steep, rough path, 
stumbling down in the dark. The gendarme was most poUte, and 
he promised to do all he could for us. He told us that the colonel was a 
man of ungovernable temper, and had not a friend in Longwy. He 
promised to look after our horses, and that we should have them by 

o'clock in the morning. So here we are in a strange sort of auberge. 

1 am determined to go and see the colonel again at all risks. The 
people here are dreadfully excited about the fall of Metz, which they 
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do not believe. We have to produce our papers to every ^ rough* Who 
wishes to see them. They are much diviHed about the war, but most 
of. them say, with a self-satisfied shrug, *' (Testfiniy 

Lonjrwy is a strong fortress, very near the French frontier, and, up 
toi the pj'esent time, it has l)een unmolested by the Germans. Longwy 
haut, or the high town, is entirely included within the walls. The 
trees all round it have been felled, and the stumps sharpened ; one of 
the gates is always kept shut, and there is a strong iiuard at the open 
gate. The roads in the neighbourhood are all but gone, and you 
pass to the town through a sea of deep greasy mud. Longwy-bas lies 
at the foot of the hill on which the high town stands. It is some- 
thing of a town, and has the reputation of being the head-quarters of 
all the ruffianism of the neighbourhood. When we reached it we 
found most of the people we met with were drunk, although it was 
but little after 7 o'clock. The landlord, who was in an excited state, 
told me tliat he was a Franc-tireur, and would like to shoot me, 
because I had a red beard. '' No Englishman had ever such a beard. 
You are a Prussian." He was possessed of a rifle, and as I share the 
feeling of the old lady with respect to fire-arms, that loaded or unloaded 
they may go off, I cast about ior some means of allaying his wrath. 
Fortunately, our friendly gendarme had also a beard a * little redder 
than fie liked,' and I held mine near to it, and proved that one 
true Frenchman, at all events^, shared the objectionable colour along 
with me. We had to watch our words carefully. Every one wished 
to know what we thought of the news. We replied that in England 
each day we received contradictory reports, and that they probably 
found this the case also. But it was, indeed, impossible to believe 
that Metz had fallen, so constantly were you assured that it was not 
the case. 

29th Oct. — Howard came this morning to this Longwy Bas, with 
letters, from our friends, who have gone on to Briey and Gravelotte. 
We are to ipeet them at Briey. A peasant has arrived from Metz 
who was present at the surrender. He gives a terrible account of the 
privations they have endured. All provisions at an end ; no salt, no 
sugai', no potat-oes. The last horse eaten. The last cow (a little one) 
sold for £100 sterling. 'Bread of bran, with a sprinkling of oats. 
Poor Bazaine is greatly to be pitied ; every one blames him, and one 
indeed cannot but think that some men would have cut their way 
through at all costs. The peasant, himself, poor fellow, seemed in a 
bad state of health. It was very sad to see the distress of the people 
when they learned that Metz had really fallen. We had a crowd of 
men around us to know if it could be true, and the peasant had 
to tell his tale over and over again. Our horses have arrived safely, 
and we hear so much of the actual distress about Metz, that we have 
determined not to go empty-handed, hut to push through, if possible, 
with food. The people now expect the Uhlans here every minute, 
and we have some fear lest we should lose our horses. We are going to 
divide; one of us rides on from here to-morrow, in charge of a waggon 
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with four tons of flour, bread, salt,, and potatoes, and the other from 
Arlon, in charge of two wagp-ons. 

11.30 a.m. — 1 have just participated in a most amusing scene. After 
we had made all our arranj:|^ements, we thoujrht it best to see our 
savage friend, the commandant, again, as a safe -conduct from him 
for ourselves and waggons was .essential, and accordingly we climbed up 
the steep and strongly fortified hill on which the town stands. When 
we reached the gates, we asked to be taken to the colonel, and were led 
through the streets into the great squaie, trying to look as if we were 
quite at ease, a gendarme before us, and two soldiei-s with fixed bayonets 
behind. When we entered the squire, we were completely jammed 
round by Gardes Mobiles, who were much excited, saying " Prisonniers," 
" Espions," &c. When we got into the house, the old colonel came rush* 
vug down Ftairs mad with rage, tore the case of my French safe-conduct 
'«r xich I held out to him, told us we were guilty of disobeying his orders, 
ana were liable to be severely punished, and that we were to be led out 
of the town. In the midst of this storm of abuse and fury Whitwell gave 
him the masonic sign. I, who knew nothing of this, was stupified to 
see the lion immediately become a lamb, and ask us kindly to enter his 
private office. Here he expres.-^ed regret at his ill conduct of the pre- 
vious evening, but .*«aid that he had just then heard that Metz had 
capitulated, and was **en grande col^reJ" He abused Bazaine 
soundly as a coward, declared he could have cut his way through, or 
might, at least, have tried. He himself, he said, had three months' 
provisions, and woulil never surrender. He thought Leboeuf the chief 
villain, and marvelled why the English had not helped them. He 
spoke of Gladstone with much contempt. Then he wrote out a 
safe conduct for ourselves and waggons, told us how greatly he ad- 
mired our conduct, and wished us " Bon voyage." He had already 
dismissed the gendarme, and, to the amazement of the soldiers, we 
walked out of the town free men. I was quite as much amazed as 
•they were, until Whitwell told me about the sign. I shall certainly 
become a mason **«i tout va bien** At present the people here are in 
much fear. The Prussians have never been near yet, but are sure to 
be in a day or two, and they will all have to fly. Even now we 
hear the rappel being beaten, and it will be a complete rush for us to 
get through with the second convoy before the siege begins. The 
I)eople are most anxious that the place should give in at once, but that 
old Corsican will fight to his last man, or I much mistake him. He 
has a strong force, a grand position, and a temper against the world, 
so far as ferocity goes. I return to-night to Arlon for my convoy ; 
Whitwell gets his ready here. 

Arlon, October 29th, 8 p.m. — We have bought bread and flour, and 
to-morrow Whitwell starts from Longwy with 780 kilogrammes of 
bread, 20 sacks of flour, and 1,000 kilos of salt in one waggon. I get 
my three carts, with two horses each, filled with 62 sacks of flour, 
and 800 kilos of bread. We hope to join at Briey and form a dep6t, 
with the leave of the German authorities, and to work the villages 
near Metz from it^ but one of us will have to come back here each 
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week, or oftener, to ride with the carts. It will be a wearisome, but 
very necessary task. I see more and more plainly that for such work 
we should have three months instead of as many weeks. The arrange- 
ments take so much time^ the distances are so great, and the country 
so difficult to travel. We are at some disadvantage from having no flag 
and no sign. Each ambulance waggon travels with an English Union 
Jack at one side, and a red cross flag at the other. Dr. Conolloy who 
is stationed at Beaumont, says that the people there have plenty of 
meat, but lack bread, corn, seed, and clothing. He gives, on the 
whole, a good account of the Prussians, but war is a bad business. 
His account of the battle of Sedan is terrible. 

October 30th, 1870.— When I tell you that it is ten o*clock, that I 
rose at four to see a cartman, and did not sleep again, travelled from 
Longwy to Arlon at seven, and have been 9 J hours in the saddle, you 
will not expect a long journal ; but as this has been a very curious 
and not uneventful Sunday, I must try to give you some little idea of 
it. I rose, then, very early to see the waggoner, breakfasted at 6*80, 
left Arlon at 7*20, and reached this place (Longwy-bas) at eight o'clock. 
I then went with Whitwell to pay his bread bills, and saw him off 
at ten o'clock. He rode away with the Union Jack at the end of a 
long pole, and had an Uhlanish look about him, which I hardly 
thought satisfactory. His parting advice to me was to get myself 
clean shaved ! At half-past ten I mounted, and rode leisurely hack 
towards Arlon to meet my convoy. We had a very heavy thunder 
shower ; then I met five English ambulance carriages tearing down to- 
wards Longwy for Metz; then I had a long quiet trot through inter- 
minable poplar trees, and a gentle canter up a gentle hill, and I reach 
Quatre Bras, close to Arlon, at a quarter to one, when I meet the carts 
coming along, and Howaid walking by their side. To my amaze- 
ment I find that they have not yet been to the mill, and so we proceed 
to it, and learn that the flour is not yet ground. A patient wait until 
half-past three, and then off" I set with one large wajrgon and four 
horses, and one small one with one horse, all heavily loaded. I have 
had nothing since breakfast, and beof a bit of bread at a cottage, and 
give a bonnie bairn like my sweet May, a ** Children's Friend." It is 
slow, cold, weary work, but the timfe passes quickly; we get over the 
ground slowly, and it is dark when we are challenged by the sentry at 
Mont St. Martin. I go in to see the captain, produce the colonel's safe- 
conduct, and he speedily passes us, and gives me a military escort to 
the next station. The road becomes very bad, but the moon brightens. 
I am plodding down on my good Minnie in front of m}*- party, when 
*' Qui va la? Halte " peals ont, and four soldiers, with levelled rifles, 
(the night patrol) confront me. T am all but asleep, and fancy that this 
is part of a dream, but my mare's rapid spi-ing bnck awakens me, and 
I feel for a moment as if I were shot four times over ; but my escort 
speedily explains, and all goes well for a moment. Then the hill 
grows steeper, and down rolls a sack. We save most of the flour, 
and set to work again. At length the escort leaves, and wo are 
trying to get the heavy waggons up a desperate hill, when four of 
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the Franc-Tireurs stop us. I wish them to read mj paper.^, 
but they can't read, and say that they will take me into cus- 
tody. "What will you do with me?" "Take you to Lonp^vy- 
bas, and let our captain, M. M6rot, examine your papers." "Very 
well." M. Merot is the man from whom we hire our carts. So oiff 
we set, a man with each cart, and two with me. I give the men who 
walk by my horse cigars, and " Children's Friends," in French, for 
their children, and then try to get my papers from them, for, to my 
great disquiet, they have actually possessed themselves of them. 
But it won't do, and we go on in the cold and dark ; and, when we 
at length reach Longwy-bas, M. M^rot is asleep, and I have to 
regain my invaluable papers by a rapid snatch, and a stern refusal 
again to part with them. But when, after 10 p.m., I reach my inn, 
J find the landlord very drunk and beating his wife, the ostler gone 
off to Merz, my room uncleaned, and all things in disorder. I am 
attacked by a drunken bagman, who tells me he is covered with 
cartridges, and I must take him behind me to Metz to-morrow. I 
tell him I am afraid he will go off. He collars me, but, as he is in 
an unpleasant state, I shake him off rather roughly and go to an inner 
room. Having begged a little bread for Minnie, I find that the poor 
landlady has been locked out of the house. I soon get her in, and 
she gratefully brings me some cold veal, bread, and a glass of beer. 
Whilst I am eating this, in comes the landlord more drunk than ever, 
and lies down at full length on the table. And now I must go to 
bed. The whole affair would be most ludicrous, did it not cause me 
to lose so much time. I shall still do all I can to get through to 
Briey by to-morrow night." 

I had a strong experience here of the difficulty which those 
travelling in a country in time of war have in ascertaining the truth, 
even of the great events of the war. This evening every one 
assured me that Metz had not fallen ; that Bazaine's army had 
joined that of Prince Frederick Charles, and the two were to march 
together upon Paris ; that Captain B. had passed through in a carriage, 
travelling expre.ss with the Empress, who was to take an active 
part in these > arrangements ; and I went to bed with my mind full 
of all manner of strange conjectures. 

October 31st, 1870, 12 p.m. — "I have had a heavy day, and might 
almost add, and night. I slept but little, being anxious about my 
waggons. The rain poured down all the night through, and when I 
rose at half-past five, it was still pouring. I engaged two extra 
horses for half the distance, and started about seven o'clock in a most 
decided soaker. My first waggon had hve horses, and my second 
two. Longwy looked beautiful as I rose far above the low town, and 
to a level with the high. Range upon range of richly wooded hills, 

florious in tint beyond belief, and the more so because of the rain, 
had no adventure worth mentioning until I reached Au Metz. 
When I entered the inn parlour, a drunken Frenchman struck heavily 
-at me with a chair. I sprang back, and the landlord at once felled 
him to the ground and kicked him out, amidst the applause of the 
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peasants, and before I had time to interfere. But how wildly these 
men did talk. ' Metz has fallen, and now the war will begin, &c., &c.' 
One cannot but feel deep sorrow for them. Here I could 
get nothing for my horse, and, with much difficulty, 
got tor myself an omelette, flavoured with garlic, and 
gai-nished with bits of bacon rind. As it was all I could get, I 
managed to swallow it down, but not without difficulty. Between 
Longwy and Au Metz, I passed Villais la Montagn(», where, some 
few days previously, the Longwy Francs Tireurs had shot two 
Gprman officers and ten men whilst at dinner. The village very 
narrowly escaped burning, and the people did not seem to entertain 
nearly the same exalted opinion of these Francs Tireurs as the 
Longwy people did. Au Metz is an excellent illnstration of the large 
class of villages which have suffered from this war, sim[)ly by 
requisitions. It dees not lie in the line of msu-ch of the army, nor 
has it been the scene of actual warfare, but it has been severely 
requisitioned, and the 1,080 inhabitants have little food, bedding, or 
firewood left. Nearly all their horses and cows have been taken, 
and, when we remember that so soon as Thionville falls, it is in the 
direct line for Longwy, we can readily see that, before the winter 
passes, it, as well as its neighbouring villages, will require much 
assistance from our society. 

My waterproof had turned the rain until this time, but now it 
came down in perfect torrents, and the wind rose until I could 
scarcely sit in my saddle, and I was speedily drenched to the skin. 
Weary mile after weary mile ; wet, wet, wet ; hail and rain, rain and 
hail ; quite dark, bitterly cold, and at last a cheery voice — '' Hollo I 
old fellow, here you are at last," and Whitwell leads us to this really 
comfortable sort of place, whicli we reach at nine (».m. My saddle bags 
carry a complete change, and, after making Minnie snug, I am soon 
comfortable. Here I met three German officers, and offered them 
English cigars. We soon became great friends, and then two English 
doctors came in, and gave us a warm greeting. With them came the 
head of the German medical staff here, who has given us a rich store of 
information about the actual distress, and has promised us safis- conducts 
to all the adjoining villages. This is peculiarly valuable to us. The 
Germans have nearly left Briey, but the hospital is still open, and 1 shall 
see it to-morrow. Jones and Allen have gone to Strasburj* to get a 
safe-conduct from the Governor of Alsace, and we may possibly have to 
follow. We shall not go to Metz for a day or two. The head 
surgeon here is a Scotchman of German extraction, and a capital 
fellow. He went into Metz with the German generals, seeing all the 
French troops march out and the Germans march in. He was the 
only Englishman who did so, and, as he says, it was a sight worth 
living for. Now, as to the actual distress. The country between 
Au Metz and Longwy is very rich, and the people have got in their 
crops ; but I met there an American, the correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, and the writer of the first letter to the DuUt/ I^ews, 
who says that I will be astounded by the wretchedness south of Metz 
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and of this place (Briey). We look up some of the Tillages 
to-morrow. We have got splendid stores at Arlon and here also, in the 
Town Hall in each place, and I have to unload in the morning. We 
all meet to-morrow ni<j^ht." 

November 1st, 1870, 11*30 p.m. — This morninof we bad to unload 
our waggons, and it was eleven o'clock before we started to make 
many enquiries. We called, first of all, at Moutiers, a village about 
two miles from here. We had some talk with a Prussian soKlier, and 
then saw the cure ; he was very candid, told us all about the heavy 
requisitions, but said that many of his people had saved money, and 
the Germans had been very good to them, and there was really no 
distress calling for immediate action. During the winter his |)eople 
would starve witliout succour ; but he would let Ernest Beck know 
when he ssvw need We thsn went on two miles further to Auboue, 
when wo heard the same tale from the peasants. Then up a long 
gentle hill to St. Marie-aux-Ch^nes. This was one of the places 
which sutfered during the battle of Gravelotte. Four houses are quite 
destroyed, and many much shattered. We had much talk with the 
peasantry, and had a long interview with the cure, who was a splendid 
fellow. He told us that he was a Frenchman through and through, but 
that he admired the Germans. Their discipline was so splendid, and 
their conduct so exemplary, and if France was to win, it must be by 
imitating them in these respects. This war was a terrible lesson 
for France, but he bowed to the will of God ; but Bazaine, the 
traitor — no words could be too bad for him — and then he 
launched out into a long and eloquent harangue upon the duties of 
a general at such a time. Here we stabled our horses, and ate our 
lunch in a stable retained by the Prussians. The cur^ said that thei-e 
was no immediate need of aid in his village. The Germans had been 
very kind to them, one colonel contributing largely out of his private 
means towards the relief of the peasants. In less than a month this 
place must be on our list.* The account of the battle given iisby the 
cure was most interesting, and ns we rode along up the slightly rising 
ground, the numerous graves, the dead bodies of horses yet unburied, 
the broken wheels^, tlie smashed walls, the roofs all destroyed, spoke 
volumes as to the severity of the fight. 1 picked up here a bullet 
and a cartouche box which I shall bring home with me. We rode on 
for two miles more to St. Privat. Graves here and there all the way. 
I said to Whitwell, as we went alonjr, '* It is nearly plain 'that we 
have begun two weeks too soon." Ah ! I little dreamed of what was 
to come. St. Privat was in the middle of this dreadful fight ; and 
such a scene of desolation never had yet met my eyes. A quiet 
happy village, standing on the summit of a gently sloping tract of 
country, presenting one of the loveliest landscapes I have ever seen, 
but the misery of war has lain heavy upon it. Fourteen houses are 
utterly destroyed. The Mairie is a heap of rubbish, the church is a 

• It has already been on our list for three weeks, and Aubou6 and Briey have 
aUo had relief. The Grermans have marched through all these villages since 
we left.— iVi;p. 2Gth, 
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wild ruin, house upon house is destroyed, and the people told us with 
tears that now the Prussians were leaving them they had nothing 
left. We could not believe it — the whole thing seemed too hideous to 
be true. I questioned the villagers on the road. We entered their 
desolate houses. We saw the Mayor's brother, and then we went with 
him to the cur6. A. young worn man came out to receive us, and we 
entered his house, and heard tales of unutterable woe. He was in the 
church all day — the battle raging round him — the villagers had fled 
terrified. The wounded were borne in, and he was administering the 
sacrament to the dying, and aiding the wounded, when a bomb shell 
struck the church and set it on fire, and in a short time it was a heap. 
I have a piece of that accursed shell. Now to tell you of the people. 
The Mayor's deputy (the Mayor had fled to Mctz) has no clothes, no 
bed, he is in a mass of rags; he made many apologies for his tattered 
nightcap and his wretched dress, but all his other clothes had been 
burned. The cur^ one would expect to find comfortable if anyone was, 
but he too has simply lost everything. For many weeks ho has slept 
on straw, and in tlic clothes in which he preaches, the only clothes 
he has. Now the Prussians have nearly all left the village, and the 
people have literally nothing — no bread, no flour, no corn, no 
milk, no meat, no potatoes, no firewood. I examined into this 
carefully; I even went into houses and searched the cupboards — 
I only found firagments of the food which the Germans had left, 
and beyond this nothing. Our visit was timed by the Supreme, 
or dreadful consequences must have ensued. We arranged that 
to-morrow the people should come to Briey, each bearing a certi- 
ficate irom the Mayor's deputy or the cur6, and should receive each 
ten days' provisions. This will put away starvation for a time, and 
the gratitude of these people moves me almost to tears when I recall 
it. Ah ! this dreadful war, what a iearful scJourge it is, and yet one 
and all, peasants and cure alike, speak of the Germans in the highest 
terms. The requisitions have indeed been heavy upon them, but they 
have been kept alive by the real benevolence of the conquerors. 
^' What will you do now that they have departed !" I asked a poor 
woman ? *' Ah, my good God, we shall die." And so they will if we 
in England do not help them. It will be a heavy and an increasingly 
heavy work, but it must be done. If you in England could look on 
St. Privat for a few minutes, talk to the peasants, see their houses and 
find what they have lost, you would come forward with that v/hich 
would save them irom a terrible fate; but you must hear us, and 
believe us. I was strongly inclined to think it all grossly exaggerated. 
I thought so until I saw St. Privat, but no words could describe, the 
terrible things which I have witnessed. The people don't complain, 
the childien are quiet, in each house there are yet a few soldiers, but 
there is ruin everywhere, famine approaching, fever and dysentery 
kill the weak in spite of disinfectants ; and the enemy — the one source 
of salvation apparently — are quitting the place. Each day the people 
meet in a little room to pray for the dead, who lie in thick clusters all 
around. You can trace the fight pretty closely by the number af 
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crosses. Here there are thick groups, where the mitrailleur struck 
down its tens, there long lines where the needle-gun and chassepot 
told their deadly tale ; here lie two splendid bays and a black charger 
still perfect, but sadly spoiling the delicious air ; there the great 
wheel of a heavy gun all smashed with a shell. Here there is a shell 
quite fresh and unexploded ; there a pile of knapsacks and cartouche 
boxes and tattered caps, and the walls above all pitted with bullet 
marks. We rode home with sad, but yet rejoicing hearts. We can 
help these people, and, God help us, we will. At Briey we met 
Jones and Allen, who had a capital time with the authorities at Stras- 
burg and Metz, but they hear from them that they have sadder sights 
to see. I trust not ! I cannot but fear the pain, for it is hard to 
bear. No milk for six weeks, no meat, and now no bread ; but to- 
morrow we shall give them enough for ten days. HuiTah ! it's worth 
coming out to be able to do that. . Allen rides back to Arlon, and we 
propose to move our head depot to Saarbnick, whilst wo make our 
advanced depot at Metz, which will be our head-quarters henceforth, 
and to which place you must now write." 

W. Jones had also been at St. Privat, and heard the following sad 
story from a poor woman whom he met there : — She was the wife of 
a well-to-do cultivator, who was the bappy proprietor of ten horses, 
thirteen cows, many sheep and pigs, and abundance of corn and hay. 
On the ] 8th August, the French took one of his waggons, loaded 
with hay, &c., and required her only son to drive it towards Metz. 
On the 19th, the Germans required her husband to perform a similar 
duty with his remaining waggon in the direction of Paris, and she 
has not heard one word from either of them since. Their house was 
buiTied. She has but a wretched cottage to live in. Its doors and 
windows destroyed ; and the cold kept out by stuffing the window 
frames with horse manure, which, of course, also keeps out the light. 
She has now to support herself and her invalid daughter by washing 
clothes for the Prussian soldiers. 

The people inhabiting these villages upon the battle-field of Grave- 
lotte are generally ' cultivateurs,' peasant proprietors — a quiet, peace- 
able, thrifty race of men who have saved money, but have put all their 
savings into their land, and are, for the present, absolutely destitute. 
If we can tide them over this winter, and give them a portion ot com 
for the spring, they will soon work round ; but without help, they 
must perish. 

Nov. 2, 1870. — "At length we have had a fair day, and I trust that 
we have improved the shining hour. We divided our forces this 
morning. Whitwell went to Roncourt, Jones to a village near at 
hand which has not been, burnt, but only severely requisitioned, whilst 
I went to St. Ail and Habonville. It was a splendid day for nding, 
although cold. The road from St. Marie lay over another part of the 
field of Gravelotte, and many were the evidences of the fearful nature 
of the struggle. Helmets and caps, with bullet holes through them, 
knapsacks, boots, dead horses, heaped-up graves, met you at every 
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turn. Tt is very terrible to see so many signs of the awful harvest of 
valuable lives. At St. Ail the distress is not immediate, but it will 
soon press, and they have need of help with their harvest at once. A 
poor worann bpgfj;ed me to go in and see her husband, who had been 
nine days ill of typhus fever. He certainly was very ill, but I do not 
think it was typhus. I could not, of course, tell certainly, nor 
examine him closely, for his breath was offensive, but I think it was 
severe gastric fever. I did him some good by assuring him that I 
thought he would soon be well, and that they should not die of 
famine duiing the winter. The smell of dead horses outside was very 
unpleasant. At Habonville, I had a long interview with the Mayor 
of the Commune of St. Ail, and got much invaluable information from 
him. His wife had been in his house alone for two months, and it 
full of German soldiers, who had been very polite and kind, and not 
one wrong word had been spoken to her all the time. He had ^one to 
see his son in Metz, and was shut up in it during the siege. He is a 
very plucky fellow, and says that if we can give them the needful 
grain within fifteen days, they can still sow their wheat this year. 
They are not yet in actual want, but they very soon will be, as the 
Germans have left their village. I rode rapidly back to Briey. The 
inn was full, and has been all day, of the French Treasury officers and 
the military students returning from Metz. They look very weak and 
cadaverous, and they all declare that Bazaine has sold them. He 
will be shot if he re-enters France. The man who looks after our 
horses told me that he sat in his wa^-gon and cried to see the miser- 
able state of the French soldiers, and how they fought for the least 
crust of bread, and he is an English groom of rather a better sort. 
At two o'clock we went down to the Hotel de Ville, and began our 
distribution in a quarter of an hour. We gave relief to 394 persons 
from St. Privat, and to 68 from Roncourt. It kept us all hard at 
work until half-past five. It was a deeply interesting but a sad 
sight. We gave each person enough bread for a week or ten 
days, and salt for several weeks. They could not take flour, as they 
have no wood for fiies, but this they will collect. They walked 
all the way here and back for their food, a distance of eight miles 
each way, and they were certainly delighted to get it. To-morrow 
we go on to Metz, and are sorry to leave all our good friends and 
these pleasant quarters." 

That work of distribution was a peculiarly pleasant one. Each 
person came around with a note from the good cur6 or the Maire, and 
bearing a hottey a large wicker basket, -which is carried on the 
shoulders. As they were quite without firewood, they could not use 
flour, but went happily under their heavy loads of bread and salt. 
One old body, of 72 vears of age, was especially warm in her gratefxil 
acknowledgments. She had made up her mind to die, she said, for 
she did not dream that any one cared for them. This work of distri- 
bution had gone on regularly at Briey each week, and the villages of 
Amanvilliers and St. Marie aux Chines now participate in it. The 
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cur^ of the latter village came unexpectedly one day to Briey, and 
told H. J. Allen that the Prussians had left them^ and their village 
was destitute. 

Hotel de Metz, Metz, November 3rd. — " I rose early this morning', 
for the German ambulance people were goings to leave Briey for Paris, 
and they had asked the head English doctor to accompany them. It 
was an interesting sight. Ten or twelve great fourgons, with the 
soldiers on the boxes, and the officers riding by them. I knew all of 
them, and had a hand-shake or a salute from every one, and I really 
felt it quite sad to part from so many first-rate fellows. Dr. 
Josephson, the head doctor, has been most kind and useful to as, 
giving us a letter which passes us everywhere. Then I saw the 
I'rench officers of the Metz Treasury and Polytechnic School leave. 
Poor fellows ! they were very thin and pale, and still talked of Bazaine's 
treachery, which, in my humble opinion, is mere nonsense. We were 
late in starting, for some more peasants turned up from Roncourt, 
and then in came a requisition for accommodation for 600 artillery- 
men and horses, and we had to get our rooms properly marked, or we 
should have lost all our stores. Soon after leaving we began to meet 
the troops. For an hour and a half the first division of the second army 
kept inarching past us — artillery, cavalry, and infantry, in immense 
numbers, pouring forwards to Lille. It was a marvellous sight, and 
we got weary of saluting. Many of the officers pulled up to have a 
chat, saying that it was pleasant to meet an Englishman. The men 
maiched along rapidly, singing; in chorus. There were about 40,000 
of them, and their solidity and simplicity were singularly impressive. 
In one great field there was a regiment of cavalry picketed. They 
had passed the night there, and the scene was one of wonderful 
picturesqueness. At St. Privat we stopped to have a chat with the 
people. When last there, the village was crammed with Prussians, 
even the cellars being full. JNow, there is not one left, and the folks 
are beginning to gather their thmgs together. Many have been to 
Metz to get back their horses, and sucL horses were surely never 
seen before. They are reduced to skeletons, backs arched 
and bellies pinched in, manes and tails gnawed away, until 
you hardly can believe that they ever were the stout, useful 
French cart-horse one has so often admired. The gratitude of 
the people was extreme. *^ But for your Society we must have died 
of hunger, now that the Prussians have left us." Then we rode 
across the battle-field to Amanvilliers. Here the distress is also very 
great. We spent a long time with the cure, fastening our horses up 
in an empty stable, and feeding them with oats which we had bought 
in Briey. Whitwell cooked us an excellent lunch with his canoe 
kitchen, and we listened for an hour and a half to the good man's 
pitiful tale, fully corroborated by a captain of the landwehr. His 
house had been an hospital during and after the battle. The room in 
which we sat had been saturated with human gore. One poor French 
sergeant had both legs amputated, and died a few days after. There 
were still numbers of these men limping about the village in a 
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frightfiiHy rrduced state. We ^ve them wine, and they were very 
thankful for it. This vilhige is in a bad state, and the cur6 says that, 
without relief, many must perish during the winter. We have 
arranji^ed for a full distribution there during the next week. The 
people are really destitute — no wheat, no bread, no vegetables, and 
no meat. We begin now to see what a vast work is before us, but 
we hope, before leaving, to have brought it into a regular system. 
The cur^ yesterday received his first letter or paper since the breaking 
out of the war. It was a Nancy newspaper of the llth August. 
Four houses have been burned in this village, three by bombs, and one 
by an accident. The graves in the neighbourhood are very numerous 
and very shallow, so much so, that a German ofBcer told us that, in 
riding over the field, his horse's hoofs turned up great pieces of fiesh. 
Several thousand prisoners were marched up here on the Saturday 
after the capitulation of Metz, when the great army of Bhzaine was 
divided intq Rmall portions so as to be more easily transported to 
Germany. They were in the fields until Monday afteraoon, and, 
although fed by the Germans, were still exposed to the bitter weather, 
and slept in the deep mud, the rain falling upon them. Their 
guards fared no better, but on Monday, the cure told us, many were 
lying dead in the mud as the others marched away. 

We rode rapidly on to Metz, W. Jones preceding us in a carriage. 
When we got about &ve miles off we came to the German lines, and 
to the skilful huts which they had constructed of wattles and dead 
leaves. Then we came to the great forts, and the sea of mud in 
which Bazaine's army have lived so long, and looking on it one 
marvels that they could have held out so long. It is more than ancle 
deep, nasty, slimy mud, and in this men and o£Scers have actually 
lived. Then we rode through the great fortifications into this beauti- 
ful town, a town which looks, and is, impregnable. What an amazing 
sight ! The streets crammed with German soldiers, the shops full of 
them, the roadways blocked with the peasants who had sought a vain 
refuge here, and are rushing home with their scanty savings. W. 
Jones has a letter from the German prefect, and got in this excellent 
hotel a three-bedded room, when all other people are being turned 
back. Prince Frederick Charles and another prince aie in the house, 
and it is crammed with German officers. He had not succeeded in 
getting places for our horses, and I stood by them in the yard, whilst 
be and Tom sallied out armed with this letter to seek for places. At 
length a requisition was made in our favour, and we led our steeds 
far through the town, stabled them, and fed them with our own oats, 
which most .happily we had brought with us. Oats are scarcely to be 
bought for their weight in gold, and hay cannot be got. We stood 
by our horses whilst they ate them, and brought in the saddles, 
bridles, and cloths (we always sleep with them in our rooms), for, as 
the ostler said, " Here everything is stolen" — by the French, he ex- 
plained, who, indeed, need far more than they can beg, borrow, or 
steal. Whilst I waited, I saw a sight such as I devoutly pray never 
to see again. Four great waggons with canvas covers drew up in 
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front of tbe hotel. The covers were pulled aside, and T saw that they 
were filled with Bazaine's soldiers, and I heard them [u-ay for water 
and bread in tones which were so sepulchral as to go to my very 
heart. We g^ot them both, and they took them eagerly, and drove 
away. I felt more than words can say for these poor worn-out, 
wretched beings, carted off to a >»tiangeland, prisoners in that country 
for which they have suflfered all this. Their hollow iaces, thin, 
bent, and wasted h'ames ; their whiskei-s matted with mud, 
shocked me beyond expression ; and I own that I hid my face 
on my horse's back, and cried like a child. Never did I dream of 
such horrors. The strength and life of the morning, the weakness and 
death of the evening — the two sides to the shield of * gloridus war.* 
Never can I forget those sad faces^ those hollow, sunken tones, that 
eager, wild hunger. There is no help for them here. In Germany 
they will be better. We supped at the table d'hote, and we were all 
pleased to find the German officers so i^uiet and thoughtful. We are 
always well received, and they say how needful our mission is. The 
Iron Cross, which many of them wear, is a very simple but handsome 
decoration. Our piincipal dish was horse flesh, which is really very 
good when well cooked ; but I should not like to live on it for many 
weeks together. And now we are at our head-quarters. To-morrow 
we get duplicate orders, and visit some more villages, giving our 
hard worked horses a well-earned rest, and driving to Peltre, &c We 
are all most anxious that before we leave we should have so fairly seen 
all the places, and put the matter on such a footing that those who 
come after us may only have to keep it going. I am, indeed, glad to 
be here. I never felt so deep an interest in any work before, if we 
can only grapple with it, but it is very great. 

Navember 4, 1870. — ^To-^ay we give our horses a rest, and walk 
to a few villages near tliis Metz city. Our stables are half a mile 
off; and, as we cari-ied their breakfast down to our mares, the streets 
were full of German soldiers on their way to Lille, or elsewhere. The 
market place was crowded with |)eople, chiefly German soldiers, but 
many French ones with them, and the big, good-natured Teutons 
were treating the cowed, shivering, hungry Celts to bread and aj)ples. 
Afterwards, not being able to get any breakfast, W. Jones and I went 
to see tie Prefect, Graf Henckel Von Donnersmarck. He was very 
kind and polite, and is much pleased that we are going to work this 
district, which, he says, is very much the worst we could find. It is 
extensive, has been constantly fought over, and has had to support, 
for nearly three months, 650,000 soldiers. We have each got from 
him a full pass everywhere. We were late to lunch , but it was most 
valuable to have such a pass. We saw the Germans still constantly 
marching off. All day long they are going away and coming in from 
the outposts. You can have no idea of the extraordinary sights we 
see. The place is quite crammed with soldiers. Every night many 
have to bivouac out,, and the horses stand in hundreds constantly in 
the open air. We are most fortunate in having obtained a regular 
requisition for ours. They can never lie down, but we carry them 
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food three times Ta day, and they manage very well. We got our 
requisition renewed^ walked through the cathedral, admiring its marvel- 
lous windows, saw many more soldiers march, some of the kind oflBcers 
giving away cigars in numhers to the poor, miserable French prisoners, 
and tben started on foot for Peltre, a village about six miles off. We 
had an interesting walk between Forts St: Quelen and St. Julien, 
through the French lines, where numerous dead horses, in every stage 
of decay, and many cut up and disembowelled, showed how these 
poor fellows (who have lived knee-deep in mud for five weeks) have 
fared. Then we came to the Prussian lines, and to Peltre. It was, 
six months ago, a rich village, with many new and important build- 
ings, gpreat farms, a fine church, and a noble convent, with a primtiry 
school for 500 girls. This unfortunate place stood between the main 
lines. The French bombarded it. The Germans left it. The French 
made sorties from it, until at length the Germans burnt it at night, 
and out of 107 houses, only 15 are standing. The others are a mere 
mass of shapeless ruins. The church is utterly destroyed, the huge 
convent is a wilderness, and its beautiful chapel shows but few traces 
of its former beauty. Not one hundred people remain out of five 
hundred inhabitants, and these are all but destitute. Hardened as we 
are getting, this sight was a terrible one, but yet more so was Gr^py, 
a village of fifteen houses, and the property of a wealthy man who 
lived in a beautifiil chateau close by. Here every house is destroyed, 
not one is habitable — the chateau, and even the railway station, are 
a mass of ruins. I wish I could give you any idea of what this means, 
but it must be seen to be believed. We went over these villages with 
the Maire, who, when the war broke out, was a prosperous farmer, 
with a farm and farm buildings worthy to compare with the best of 
Tweedside ; splendid stables, for 35 horses ; byres for 26 cows ; all 
manner of the newest machinery ; all ruthlessly destroyed. It is won- 
derful to see how these men are able to bear their losses. As we walked 
with him through the fields we came on one in which the oat crop was 
green and knee deep, and he told us that when the French were there 
the oat crop was in stocks, and the French soldiers kicked them about 
all over the iieid, and this was the result. The inhabitants of Peltre 
' rs (day labourers), earning from two to three francs 
say that we called at Grigy, a village lying within 
d protected by Forts St. Quelen and St. Julien. 
as not in need of help — at all events at present, 
pillaged by the French troops, but the people have 
i walked home along the railway. The sun was 
setting in wonderful glory behind the Western mountains — whilst the 
moon was high up in the Eastern sky. 1 he Moselle has much over- 
flowed its banks, and you pass between two great lakes. Ihe reflec- 
tions in these were beautiiul beyond description, and the colours of 
the sky — when the sun had set, leaving that unutterably glorious glow 
which "^yet has something suggestive of approaching cold about it, and 
which you only get in the late autumn — and of the distant hilb, and 
the nearer woodS| were so varied^ so numerous^ and so rick in beauty, 
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that I have scarcely before seen anything to eqnal the ? iew. When 
we got to the station, the last train of French officers^ and nearly the 
last oT soldiers, was about to start for Germany. The wires and children 
of many were down at the station, to bid them good bye, and there 
were the old sad scenes of parting which we saw so many of in July. 
The train was of nearly forty carnages, densely packed with prisoners. 
But you who have only seen the Fi-ench soldier in his pride can hare 
little notion of what he is now. All ^lan, all military beariDg ha9 
vaulted. He slouches along, shivering, pale, and thin, with an 
utterly cowed, weary, depressed look which is sad to see. He #ill 
be better off in captivity than he was in Bazaine's mud-holes, and he 
says so freely. The most surprising thing is, that, whilst the poor 
privates look so wretched, whilst you never see one by chance wh6 
does not look starved out and out, you never meet a French officer 
who is not sleek, plump, and apparently as cheerful as a man can be 
under such very adverse circumstances. The soldiers feel this, too, 
and say so. They say, * our officers could not lead us.* The officers 
say, 'our men will not obey us.' A.s for the people of Mctz, of course 
we see but some of the lower class, and they rejoice in the idea of an- 
nexation, but as I am sometimes mistaken for a German, this cannot be 
too much relied on. I think the French ai*e thoroughly disgusted with 
the state into which they have been brought by Imperialism, and that 
in these parts where war has actually been going on^ a severe but salutary 
lesson has been learned. But wherever the troops have not stayed, 
you find the old system of almost wilful self-delusion. The people 
upon whom soldiers have been quartered, invariably speak well of them 
fw a whole ; those who have only been requisitioned, always speak 
harshly, and this is natural, and easily to be accounted for. It must 
be aggravating, beyond conception, to have all your best horses, cows, 
pigs, sheep, carts, beds, &c., taken away forcibly at a moment's 
notice; but where the troops have been quartered, they have given 
from their supplies to their poor hosts, and have thus really been gieat 
beneiactors to those who, having already lost all by requisitions, would 
have starved. To-day, W. Jones has gone to Saarbruck, but will return 
before he leaves for England. How eagerly we shall watch for his 
return. We have not heard a word from home since leaving, nor 
have we seen an English newspaper, nor a French or German one for 
the last seven days. The short commons and uncertain hours are a 
little trying, but we get on very well notwithstanding. I feel the 
most for our horses, which can never lie down, nor have a morsel of 
hay. The number of dead horses all through the country is extraor- 
dinary, and their smell is abominable.'' 

"iNov. 5th, 1870, 10 p.m.— We have had a hard day. We went 
down early as usual to feed our horses, seeing an unfortunate Polish 
deserter brought in by the way. The troops were still coming and 
going— Uhlans, Cuirassiers, ammunition waggons — the whole city 
in a ulock. We ordered our horses to come up at nine o'clock, and 
had some breakfast, such as it was, but we did not get off until ten. 
Then a long walk orer the slippery pavement. Then a sharp trot for 
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three miles, and we arrived at Woippy. This place is well within the 
Fr;^nch lines, and we did not expect to find any distress there. The 
cure was absent, but we talked with many of the villagers, and with 
the Maire, and we found that this town of 1,260 [)eople was nearly at 
starvation point. The inhabitants are fruit and vegetable growers; 
but all their fruit and vegetables have been eaten by the French. They 
are living on tiotse flesh, and have been for two months. Many 
children, but no cows — no milk. *^ II rCy a rien Uu toutP. Many 
have died from want, more than 50 in all. No bread, no bacon, no 
potatoes. Clothes and bedding they have in abundance. Sugar or 
potatoes would be a treat. ** Ours was a rich country. It is so no 
longer." Thus we find that this must be one of our relief places at 
once. Then we rode on to Saulnoy, and had a long talk with a peasant 
who had lost all but a few carrots, but thought he could borrow a few 
sous, which might last him through the winter. He stayed in his 
two-roomed cottage all through the siege, and had once twenty-five 
wounded Germans in it. He had saved 700 francs, which he had 
bought things with to stock his piece of ground ; but all were lost. 
He had lost also 12 ehemiseSf hut had 25 left! No one ever 
said a wrong word to him. All treated him kindly. Then we 
saw the Mayor, but with some difficulty, bs the people thought 
we were Prussians coming to make a requisition. He more than 
confirmed the peasant's story, and showed how all the fire-wood 
stored up fi)r the winter had been taken. They have lost many 
of their trees, and all their wheat, oats, and potatoes, nearly all their 
horses and cows, and three- fourths of their vintage. They have still 
a little rice, which ];he Germans have given them, but when that is 
done they will starve. Their joy at hearing of the aid in store for 
them was very great. They have great need of potatoes to sow in 
spring, but this question of seed corn is very great and difficult. In 
this town 100 persons are in immediate need of bread, and many mo:*e 
of potatoes. We then had a long ride to Norroy le Veneur, a beauti- 
ful place, full of German troops. We met, en routes the cur6 of 
Fr^oville, who says that he thinks his people may do wituout any help. 
They always have several poor, but he thmks they will be able to pull 
through. The Mayor of Norroy le Veneur show.s us his requisitions, 
&c., and that here, too, all is lost, and thinks that within a month 
sixty persons at least will be on our books. They have no forage, no 
bacon, no bread, no potatoes, no vegetables at all. The Pi ussian troops 
give to all the inhabitants. We rest our horses here, but have con- 
siderable difficulty in finding a stall for them. A German soldier at 
length points us out a place, and introduces us to one of his comrades 
who talks Enghsh. He tells us that he is a corn merchant, at Dantzig, 
and mentions several Newcastle merchants with whom he is acquainted. 
Another soldier joins us whilst we talk, and gives our hoi'ses a capital 
feed of corn. He also speaks English, and says to us, *^ At Dantzig, 
I am this gentleman's head clerk." They say that t hey will not Kb 
sorry when the war is over, but that they still feel strongly the need 
of ^akin^ from ^aqce the power of harming them in future. 
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We ride on to FAves^ a village, which has had one house demolished. 
The same mekncholy state of affairs prevails here, and 200 people are 
in need. They have lost everything'. How the work grows ! We 
have done but little yet, and shall have 5,000 people on our books in 
actual want before two weeks are over. The gratitude of the people, 
when they know what we are after, contrasts oddly with their tear 
when they think we are some new kind of Uhlan. Then on to S6m6- 
court, where much need prevails. Amongst other things lost here ai*e 
the vine sticks. Each vine has its stick, and they have all beetn taken 
for firewood. They have been unable to pick their fruit, because the 
village is so full of soldiers that they have no place to store it. They 
fear that they will die of hunger. There are 200 people, who must be 
helped without delay. This was the scene of one of the late sorties, 
and I picked up a German helmet almost complete. Then we ride on 
to St. R6my, a village between the lines of attack and defence. 22 out 
of 25 houses have been burnt, and the people have nothing to live on. 
They are lodged out in different houses in the vicinity, and we must at 
once provide for 100 persons. This village is in a wretched state, but 
now we cross countiy to a large new place called La Maxe. There was 
not a building here in 1840. In July of this year there were 7S solid 
stone houses. There is not one now. It is a city of the dead. I have 
yet seen no such awful and entire wreck. As we rode about, sori'ow- 
ing to see such a scene of terrible desolation, and seeking for some 
iiabitable spot in vain, we were joined by half-a-dozen of the inhabi- 
tants, and, although it was now dark, we rode by them along to 
Thury, to see their Mayor. A poor woman walked by my horse, and 
related her woes as we went along. At midnight, towards the end of 
October, she was sleeping by her husband in a house which he had 
built, and on which he had borrowed money. A loud rapping came 
to the window, and they were told to leave within ^ve minutes. She 
gathered up a few clothes, took her baby, five months old, in her arms, 
and with her husband joined the frightened villagers at the end of 
their little town. The German captain was so sad to see her that he 
gave her a little money, and then in a moment the whole town burst 
into flame, and all that these poor people had was irretrievably lost. 
" So quie^ so happy was our village, is it not triste ?** she said. And 
it was triste, indeed. The saddest story I have ever list<'ned to. Utter 
ruin and misery coming in a moment. All was burnt— clothes, bed- 
ding, furniture, everything. You cannot dream of the desolation 
which surrounds us. The Mayor, a very superior man, gave us full 
derails, and we shall have here 350 people to keep. They have abso- 
hitely nothing; rich and poor are alike. The Maire's large house is 
crammed with the people who have taken refuge ihere, and his sup- 
plies are failing. Then we rode rapidly into Metz, and were very tired 
when, at seven o'clock, we reached our inn. We had really done a 
day's work, but the extent of our movement had forced itself more 
than ever upon us. An immense sum must be collected, or hundreds 
of people will die during the winter. They seem to havo lost all hope, 
and to have made their minds up to their dreadful fate. I need not 
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tell you what blessing^s they call dawn for us, ai^ for the ^ociel^ of 
which we are the agents. Their condition is deplorable; but they are 
really very good ana patient. They look strangely at us when they 
think we are enemies, but when tbey once understand our mission, 
their delight is boundless. And I must add, that I am delighted 
with their candour and truthfulness. We find none of the mendicant 
element, no desire to make out things worse than they really are— 
perhaps that is impossible. At dinner, Bushnan promised us good 
stabling for our horses close to, and I hope to get them moved to- 
morrow. This will be a great point gained. Metz is rather less 
crowded than it has been, but all is ' topsy tinrvy' still, and many men 
camp out every night. Sir M. Wells arrived to-day, and sleeps on a 
bencn in a cafS to-night. The place is very full, and but for W. 
Jones's oversight, I do not know what we should have done. I must 
stop now, for we start at half-past eight in the morning for the East 
of Metz, which all tell us is in a very bad state. We have work here for 
months, but ^* Bis dat qui cito daC^ must be our motto. I am anxious 
to hear as much as I can, so as to pave the way for those who follow 
us, but it is no child's play. I have never worked so hard before, and 
whoever comes out must talk French and nde, and, if possible, know a 
little German." 

^^Nov. 6th 1870. — We separated this morning to save time. 
Whitwell going to Ars-Laquenexy, Coincy, &c., whilst I went 
Gravelotte way. The soldiers still pouring through the town, ammu- 
nition waggons in thousands — strings of them reaching at times 
many miles — one gets a strong impression of the amount of support- 
ing a great army takes. It was a beautiful morning as I rode out of 
Metz, out I shuddered to hear one loud volley of rifles, which, I am 
afraid, ended the life of that wretched Polish deserter. There is 
something horrible in such an execution, even more than in war. It 
was nine in the morning, and I intended to be back at two, as I 
wished for a little rest, for we have been driving hard ever since 
leaving home. I went first of all to Ban St. Martin — the head- 
quarter of Marshal Bazaine and his staff — ^where we shall have 50 
people on our hands, and then to Sey, where I was ushered into the 
room where the old cur6 lay in bed frightfully ill of the smallpox, and 
I should say dying. I found it hard to imderstand him, and harder 
to bear the smell of the room, and I was glad to get out and see the 
M aire's lieutenant Many houses have been injured by shells in this, 
which was an outpost town, and we shall have 150 out of the 600 
inhabitants to look after. 1'he lad who guided me to Chatel St. Ger- 
main said his mother was a widow with six childi*en, of whom he was 
the oldest, 18 years of age. They were gathering in their little vin- 
tage when they saw the Prussians coming. He and three of his 
brothers and sisters escaped, but his mother and two brothers were 
taken prisoners. The motner and little brother were released in three 
days, out he has never heard of his other brother since, and that was 
on ^e 19th of August. Then I went to Lessy and Chatel St. Ger- 
main^ bearing everywhere the same state of distress. AU the ^<H'Qp|i. 
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pfone, all the winter's firewood ^ne/ many houses destroyed^ and 
nnmbers needin^j^ help in every Villap^e — 60 in Lessy and 600 in 
Chatel. Generally about one half will be in absolute need during* the 
winter 5 but then will come that great heavy question of seed corn, 
which I hardly know how we shall be able to meet. All depends 
upon the subscriptions. I then had a long bill to climb, through thick 
woods. An old lady walked by me pouring out her sorrows. I then 
had two miles across country, over all sorts of entrenchments, rifle- 
pits, trenches, <S;c., passed a strongly fortified farmhouse, and picking 
up bits of shell, an eagle from a helmet, (fcc, now and then. When 
the mare's hoofs ^unk deep, she knocked up bits of flesh, and the 
stench was so sickening that I should have fainted but for my smell- 
idgi^lts. It was a strange and sad ^itrht ; sometimes 26 heaps of 
graves'W^hin sight at once. These graves are in a bad state, many 
of them wure too shallow to begin with. The heavy rains have caused 
them to srnk in, and they are covered with an inch or more of black 
oily wat^r, which has, when disturbed, a most disgusting steiich. 
Other graves have been disturbed by the wolves which are very 
J:^Siferous here. I went to the village of Oravelotte and saw the 
Maire, and found here also 400 out of 760 people in want of bread 
and potatoes, and all wanting seed com for the spring. They had 
had much typhus, the three principal houses had been made fever 
hospitals, and, as usual, the bedding had been all burnt when the 
fever disappeared, for fear of infection. Then I had a long ride 
back, along the high road to Rozerieulles, the chief village for 
growing the fruits which are so admirably preserved at Metz. 
Here their fruit trees have all been burnt, and jot ten years they must 
find some new occupation. It was a rich village (people could make 
six francs a day), now it is very poor. Whilst I was talking to the 
Maire, without having dismounted, a German soldier came up ftnd 
insisted on answering the questions. The Maire refused to allow it, 
and the soldier collared him, on which he, though an old man, seized 
him, and an awkwiird struggle was beginning, when a sergeant ran 
forward and pulled the soldier off, and he went away in a rage. I 
dismounted, and went into the Maire's inner room, and had just 
obtained my facts from the Maire and schoolmaster when the aooi* 
opened, and in walked a tall handsome captain and the soldier. The 
captain, in a severe manner, said *' Monsieur le Maire, venpz ici." 
He at once obeyed, and was about to be sent to prison, when I stepped 
forward, saluted the captain, handed him Count Henckel Donners- 
marck's paper, and explained how the struggle had arisen. He at 
once apologised for entering, sent the soldier about his business, an«l 
wished me good day. The poor Maire's gratitude was unbounded. 
After the struggle he had fastened his tricol -r sash around him, bur, 
though fierce in the fight, he was afraid of the oflScer. I then rode 
on to Jussy, where I again got many facts, and reached Metz at 6 
p.m., very hungry and very tired. How glorious the after-glow was 
as I rode across the long Moselle bridge and through the heavy forti- 
fications ! On one side, a long stretch of water, high purple hills far 
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away, and the rich wondrous j^Iow; on the other; a lon^ stretch of 
water, silvered by the full moon. We had a long and interesting talk 
at dinner with Sir Moidaunt Wells, who strongly advises us to work 
through the existing agencies, through districts and not by individual 
cases. This is strongly our opinion also, but the work will be a very 
great one." 

" 7th, 12 am. — W. Jones and E. Howard have not yet arrived. I 

rose at seven, and have been busy ever since in writing up our books, 

id am far more tired than with five hours in the 

na out to the N.E.,andWhitwell due E.this afternoon, 

B hours, as our horses are very tired. The troops are 

again to-day as though there were no end to them. 

know something about the war, but have not seen a 

eaving Arlon, and have received no letters yet. This is, 

We have no notion of what is going on at home or 

i quite anxious for word of those at home. I forgot 

ising little incident about Jussy. A. poor widow was 

apes when the i^rench soldiers shot her. She -left 

le oldest thirteen years old, quite destitute. Part of 

irman Chasseurs are stationed in the village, and the 

scribed amongst them 412 francs for the relief of the 

We sat at dinner last nisrht by a famous lieutenant 

has a special faculty for discovering mines. He 

e the soldiers entered to see if he could find any. He 

found a great many in front of Belle-Croix. He said that when he 

came tu Fort St. Julien, General Canrobert met him and told him 

that he could not restrain the Imperial Guard, and he would advise 

him not to enter the fort. The General was very earnest, and wept 

bitterly when he spoke of the capitulation. The lieutenant (Zarnke) 

told him that if he would pass his word as an officer and a gentleman 

that no mines existed there^ he would accept it, and so a painful, and 

possibly shameful, scene was avoided. He has now full command 

of all the forts, and has given us orders for admission to them. 

I hope we shall be able to use these, but it is doubtful whether 

we shall find time. Things in Metz are still very dear. Loaf 

sugar, If. 20c. a pound ; a feed of oats, 3 J francs; each horse shoe, 

seven francs, and so forth. The city is quieting down by slow degrees, 

and there are fewer soldiers in it, although many are marching through. 

We are quite out of clean clothes, and many other necessaries, until 

W. Jones returns from Saarbruck. You would be amazed to see these 

German soldiers marching, with a swift step, ai>d 40 pounds weight 

on their backs. They look strength and solidity itself. The Uhlans, 

too, are dashing, wild-looking fellows, with their square-topped helmets 

and long lances. The lieutenant tells us that here they took 4,000 

cannon, mounted on the forts, and upwards of 20,000 pieces in the 

arsenal. He says that it was a sad si^ht to see the men lay down 

their arms. Many of the officers wept ; many ot the men smashed 

their rifles, and it was not safe to go too near them. We have all 

sorts and conditions of French amongst the wounded prisoners here — 
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Turcosy Zouaves^ Guards, <S;c. I am much pleased with what I have 
seen of the workings of the communal system, and with the Maires — 
they are ti*uthful. Although I have tested their statements repeatedly, 
I hnve always found them correct. I was not at all prepared for the 
extent to which German is spoken, even in the villages west of Metz. 
All understand it, most speak it amongst themselves, and some know 
no French heyond a few words. All men and officers alike speak of 
the terrihle loss of blood. At Rezonville, and in its neighbourhood, 
the people say 18,000 Germans are buried. This I doubt, but the 
number must be enormous." 

" November 7th, 1870. — ^We were kept so hard at work, writing 
up our call book, that it was two o'clock before I could leave. Et was 
pleasant, on my way to the stables, to meet an old North* country 
friend, and to an*ange a further meeting with him. I rode out North, 
to St. Julien, Malroy, Ghieulles, and Rupigny. In all of these places 
I found some cases of real want, although I do not think that any of 
them are in the first rank of distress. They were able to get in their 
crop, but have been obliged to furnish many requisitions, and have 
had troops quartered on them for many weeks. They have lost all 
their potatoes and firewood, and we shall have, later on, to furnish 
some relief to the very poor amongst them. In the evening I dined 
with my North-country friend, and met some pleasant and interesting 
people, one of whom had been in Metz during the siege. It is a cold, 
raw, threatening day, bnt no more rain has fallen. 

8th. — W. Jones turned up at midnight. He has heard that Thion- 
ville is likely shortly to fall, and then we could bring our things 
straight through here. He has, however, heard nothing of Howard, 
which is very strange, unless he has had to return to England. We 
have none of our clean clothes, and can get nothing washed. This is 
most annoying; we are really very dirty, but as every one else is, we 
don't feel it so much. This will be the last time you will hear from 
me^ probably, for some days, as I am about to explore a district which 
is recommended to us by Count Bismarck-Bohlen, the district about 
Chateau Salins. I shall ride away for at least four days. I see I have 
not mentioned that Whitwell went to Coincy, Colombey, and Bomy 
yesterday. We bought, this morning, some of the newspapers printed 
during the siege, on coloured paper, when the white had run short. 
Every morning there are a great number of orders posted up, and the 
people crowd round to read them. They are as to the value of money, 
the prices of things, threats of punishment for the destruction of 
bridges, &c. We set out at eleven : Whitwell for CbieuUes, Charly, 
Vany, and Failly ; I for Marsilly at first, through Grigy and Ars- 
Laquenezey. When at length I got to Marsilly, riding across a very 
rough country, I found the Maire in a very bad way. The village is 
sadly poor, and reduced. You may get some notion of it, when I 
tell you that all the doors, and neany all the windows, have been 
burned ; and that the Maire, who has a small house, of three 
rooms, and an attic running over them all, has 800 soldiers quartered 
on him, and has had quarterings (not to diat extent, of course,) more 
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than twenty times! The villag^e has 116 inhabitants. All their 
crops have been destroyed, and they have lost all their animals. 
After the battle of Pange, they lost much clothing*. The Maire has 
not a single shirt left; nearly all their bedding has been burned. 
^ We shall die of hunger,' he said to me, ^ If we are not helped. We 
have no food but what the Germans give us; no firewood, no forage, 
no beds. This is a poor village ; we can live, but we cannot 
make fortunes. We are completely miserable, completely.' I had 
put my mare up in a stable, full of troop-horses, a German soldier 
finding me a nose-bag, and I making her a first-rate mash with bran, 
beans, and bread, which I had in my holsters ; and I was still talking 
to the Maire, when an officer came up, and good-naturedly said, 
" Was machen Sie hier mein Herr V I showed him Count Henckel 
Donnersmarck's letter, and he asked me to go and see him ; and he 
gave me an excellent lunch of cold mutton, black-bread, and brandy, 
ending it with a capital cigar. We had a pleasant chat, aud he told 
me that the soldiers would soon have left this part. He told me that 
the greatest damage done was to those houses, the owners of which 
had locked them up and taken refuge in Metz before the siege. 
This was very evident, and such houses have often been all but de- 
stroyed. He had not been in Metz since the capitulation, but had 
been there some years ago, studying the fortifications. It was 
interesting to me to see how an officer, of high position, roughed 
it; and, I found that he fared much the same as his men, only, he 
has the pick of rooms, and is not overcrowded. But here comes 
Allen, and with letters and portmanteau ; so, no more at present." 

*■ 9 p.m. — It has been delightful at last to hear from home. You 
must not be alarmed by our separating. Even doing so, and working 
hard, the thing will still be in an imperfect state, and I shall leave 
many districts unexplored, and much undone which I should like to 
have a hand in doing. Until Thionville falls we shall have the greatest 
difficulty in beginning our work here. But Jones has helped us 
amazingly by having an interview with the President of the Agricul- 
tural Society in this department, and within a fortnight we shall have 
reports irom 242 villages, all of which will bear upon the great seed 
corn question. Allen has had a grand distribution at Briey to St. 
Privat, Roncourt, &c. (a second time), but the lines are so blocked, 
and the round about so great, that we shall have the greatest difficulty 
in starting the work here for some little time. I am most anxious 
to get it put upon a thorough business footing, most anxious not to 
let sympathy and feeling interfere with judgment, but we must feel 
our way slowly and prayerfully, and hope to have the whole matter 
hereafter, properly ana judiciously worked. We have felt hitherto the 
Divine guidance in a remarkable way, and I believe it will be granted 
to the end. And now to take up the thread of my discourse. After my 
lunch with the captain, I rode over to Ogy, then to Puche, then to 
Fionville, and then to Montoy. In each of theise places I found some 
distress, but in aone so much as at Marsilly. At Montoy the Maire 
was ill, and I spent some time with him. He ha4 been a substantial 
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maiii but was nearly begg;ared. As many as 600 soldiers hnve been 
•quartered on him in a single nip^bt. He thinks they can still 
hold out here for two months. What was my dismay to find, on 
getting back to my mare, that my coat and hoi-se cloth had 
been sfolen ! This was really disgusting, but I could make nothing 
of it, and I rode off to Metz very tired and vexed. As I came along 
the constant flashes of the fii« of the defenders of Thionville kept light- 
ing up the northern sky. Jones, I found, had also made some arrange- 
onents for a capital dep6t here, which we are to see to-morrow, and 
now we are holding a council of wjr, and so I must pull up for a few 
minutes." 

" Nov. 9th. — ^The few minutes proved houi-s. We did not get to bed 
until afler two o'clock, having had a long and anxious consultation. 
The great difficulty is that of carriage. It is no joke getting our stores 
60 miles across a country in a time of war. We were awakened at 
six o'clock by grand military bands passing along, and the quick 
marching of many soldiers." 

"Nov, 9th, 1870.— Our little ^and broke up to-day, Jones leaving 
for England by Saarbruck, and Whitwell and I for the Valley of the 
Seille, a district commended to us by Count Bismark-Bohlen, the 
<5ovemor of Alsace, as in special need. We had a cold, dark ride, 
and reached the village of Verny at 6 p.m. We came to the Maire 
at once, and he has kindly housed us, and given us what little he 
could. We have had a most interesting evening. Some of the people 
came in, a very able greffier amongst others, and we have listened 
with sad but keen interest to their sorrowful tales. This is a principal 
village, but it has only 300 people, and yet 20,000 German soldiers 
and 1,500 horses have been quartered in it at one time. The Maire has 
been repeatedly beaten because he could not comply with the requisi- 
tions. The furniture, doors, planks, staircases, <fec., have been burned, 
and the people look forward to the approaching winter with dread. 
Many, especially infants, have died from insufficient nourishment. The 
village is, as you may readily imagine, eaten up. The greffier has lost 
40,000 francs worth of things. They have had all manner of men to 
deal with, good and bad, but the hand of war has been heavy upon 
them. They are bitter against the Emperor. They thought they 
had voted for peace, but war has fallen upon them, and, as they say, 
^ Kings make war, but the people suffer.' We have ti*ied to comfort 
them, by pointing out the source of comfort, but it is hard. I cannot 
tell you how interesting, yet how painful, the night has been." 

The greffier had left Verny and taken refuge in Metz before the 
siege, and gave us some interesting facts about the state of the city, 
and the price of provisions during the siege. He wished me to make 
a special note of these as they would be interesting in England. 

Towards the end of the siege, a hare cost 45 francs, a kilo of bacon 
16 francs, a kilo of butter 82 francs, a litre of milk 2 francs, an egg 65 
centimes; beef^ mutton, or veal, 12 francs per kilo (a kilogramme is 
equal to 2J lbs. English, and a litre to 1| pints). Bread and flour 
were cheap, because they were taxed, (i.e.,) they had to be sold at a 
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fixed price. Horse-flesh was also cheap, fi-om the same reason. The 
food was weighed out to each person, and the quantity permitted was 
not sufficient to nourish them well, so that many children and weak 
peoj)le died, not from absolute starvation^ but from insufficient nourish- 
ment. 

I may here say a few words which, perhaps, I should have said 
before about Metz. The town of Metz stands in a broad plain, watered 
by the Moselle. It is surrounded by walls and earthworks of enor- 
mous thickness, and these are dividtjd by ditches of surprising width 
and depth. The streets are narrow, but it seems a busy, prosperous 
place. When we were there at firet, it was literally crammed with 
soldiers. The Germans — strong, hearty, conscious of victory ; the 
French — cowed, worn, starved, and miserable. The markets, halls, 
and squares, were crowded with horses, picketed out, with rugs thrown 
over them. The walls were covered with decrees — military and civil 
— some telling the prisoners, who walked about the streets a[)parently 
free, by what trains they were to leave; others offering privileges to 
peasants bringing in provisions j others proclaiming the punishments 
for offences against the troops, and so forth. In one place there were 
fifteen long streets of railway vans, filled with tjrphus patients ; in 
another, as many streets of canvas tents, also filled with sick. I 
visited these places, and found them in the filthiest state ; but the 
Germans had begun to put them into order. At first, you might see 
soldiers, in full "small-pox, walking about the streets ; but this was 
soon forbidden. But, at each step, you met some poor fellow, crip- 
pled in some dreadful way by wounds or disease ; and many of these* 
men's countenances haunt me yet. Sad to say, more than 5,000 of 
these soldiers were suffering from the consequences of their own im- 
morality. The clothing of the French soldiers is very poor and thin, 
and, reduced as they are by their long privation, only comparatively 
a small proportion of Bazaine's great army can ever return home. 

At uncertain distances from Metz, but surrounding, or at least 
commanding it, lie a range of hills, most of which are crowned by 
strong forts, which were neld by the French. In the muddy plains, 
between the town and the hills, the great army lay, in the damp mire^ 
with little shelter and little food. The dead horses lying about in all 
directions, their manes and tails often gnawed away, spoke volumes as 
to the severity of the hunger-strain. Tne German lines 6t attack some- 
times approached within one hundred yards of the French. They were 
skilfijly prepared, and every road was strongly barricaded, every 
field deeply trenched, every wall loop-holed, and protected by earth- 
works, until 'a mouse could not pass out of Metz, but we knew it,* 
was the expression of one of their officers. From one to three miles 
behind their first lines they had even stronger intrenchments, and, 
seeing these, one was well inclined to believe that, once in such a trap, 
no soldiers in the world could have fought their way out The 
villages between the French and German lines have nearly all been 
burned by one or the other partv, as they afforded excellent refuges 
for the soldiers preparatory to the great sorties. 
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*' 10th Nov., 7 a.m. — We have had a comfortable night, mine 
somewhat disturbed by dreams that the war was in England, and 
200 soldiers were quartered in Moss-croft ; but this morning the rain 
is pouring down, and we shall have a soaking day. We are going to 
have a brew of coffee in Whitwell's kitchen, but have no chance of 
getting a wash. There is not a morsel of crockery in the house, and 
the well is far away. I have just been assisting ac an anxious con- 
ference of the people, as to whether by cutting down the poplars 
which yet remain, they can raise firewood for the winter, but the 
green wood won't burn, and the prospect is a dreary one — wood for 
their stoves should have been dead for twelve months. They have no 
food for their horses, and are obliged to kill them in many cases, and 
this, of course, puts further off the chance of having the land 
ploughed in the spring. This beautiful land is in a bad state. It is 
heart-rending to see so much distress and misery where so recently 
there were happy homes, peace, and plenty. 

6 p.m. — Chateau Salins. — We had a very wet ride until 1 p.m.^ 
when we came to Delme, where we rested the horses, and had some 
talk with the people. They have, of course, suffered from the war, 
and from the frequent passage of large numbers of troops, but they 
still have a good deal left, and there is no one there who is in actual 
need. I don't think this place will come on our hands. Whitwell 
had a long theological talk with a Jew and two Catholics, who all 
ultimately accepted the Gospels in French with great good will. It 
was fair as we rode up our last long hill, and the view that burst upon, 
us from the top was splendid. Far to the south range after range of 
mountains, in the far distance, many already capped with snow, a vast 
plain country below us, covered with woods and little villages nestling 
snugly into the hills, and here and there greenery, and, everywhere 
around, marvellous hues of autumn, and west and east the purple hills. 
We stood between the Vosges and the Ardennes. It was truly an en- 
chanting scene, and war seemed for the moment impossibly absurd. We 
were soon reminded of it, however, for two officers, capitally mounted, 
rode up to us, and we rode down with them rapidly to Chateau Salins. 
It is a pleasant little town, the head place of this arrondissement. We 
got our horses comfortably housed, and found a snug inn ; and, after 
getting our first wash, at four p.m. ! we went to call on the Sous- 
Prefect. Count Henckel Donnersmarck*s letter was an instant intro- 
duction, and we had a long and useful talk. He did not think the 
distress here was very great yet, but he dreaded the winter. He had 
just been writing to the Prelect on this very matter, and had already 
had to relieve some persons with money of his own. He would gladly 
undertake, if during the winter we could supply the necessaries, ta 
have them planted out in the 45 villages of his arrondissement; but 
he advised us, also, to see the Maire, who was an excellent man. Wa 
accordingly called upon him next, and found him all we could wish — a 
fine old man — who was already an army surgeon in 1813, and who is 
now Maire, President of the Agricultural Society, President of the 
Statistical Society, and thoroughly up to all the wants of these parts. 
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He ^ave us a warm reception in Li5> neat little house. Fie was himself 
a rich man before the war, but has lost heavily ; and he gave us much 
information as to the kind of distress existing in these parts, and the 
•cause of it. This })lace is the meeting-place of three roads — Nancy to 
Metz, Strasburg to Metz, and Paris to Dieuze. Along all of those 
roads have the German armies passed, eating up the neighbouriiood. 
He said, at once, that the amount of actual distress here was certainly 
not so great as in the neighbourhood of Metz^ but that some would 
inevitably die of hunu:er if not aided. He told us, that so persuaded 
was he of this, that he had raised a subscription from all who could 
give anything, had bought corn, and had it ground into flour, when 
the Prussians came and took it all. He read our paper from the 
Society of Friends, with deep interest, and said, with tears in his eyes, 
that it exactly expressed his own views, adding, that it was hard to 
understand how men, believing in Jesus Christ, could fight one another : 
" this nineteenth century after the death of our Lord, and we are still 
fighting !'* For his own part, he made up his mind at once to treat 
the Prussians as children of the same Father. His people reproached 
him, and wished to know what he thought of the war. He replied, 
* medicine is my science ; I have studied that, and most other sciences, 
but not the science of war.' He has the highest opinion of the Ger- 
mans. One day an officer of Uhlans came up on horseback, soon after 
the war broke ont, and said, * M. le Maire, you must pay for Chateau 
Salins 100,000 francs in half-an-hour.' ' It is impossible !' ^Then 
your town shall be pillaged.' * Well, sir, first pillage the Mayor ; 
search my house and take what you can find. He did so, and found 30 
francs; for I am patriotic, and had just lent 3,000 francs to our 
Government.' He then said, ^if you do not find the money you shall 
be shot.' I replied, * Well, sir, God made me with one hole — my 
mouth ; make two more and you will produce something, but not 
fi'ancs.' Then he asked, 'how much can you find.' 'I said, 5,000 
francs in all the town.' 'Then,' he said, *the town shall be searched.' 
*' It was, and 4^,600 francs was the result. A week after this, I had a 
general quartered on me and six other officers. I gave them all I had, 
of the best; produced my few bottles of Champagne, and treated them 
as brothers. During the dinner I told this tale. The general would 
not beheve it ; but, at length, he went and saw another general, and 
the next morning, before leaving, he handed me the 4,500 francs to 
return to my people !' The Mayor fully confirmed that which the [leople 
of Gravelotte affirm, that the.wolves are disinterring the corpses on the 
fields of battle. There are many wolves here ; — and he gave us an ex- 
citing account of his shooting excursions in bygone years, when he was 
yet young. But he also gave us much valuable information as to the 
price of corn, &c., here ; and he says that the cheapness of such things 
is owing to the fear that the Prussians will seize it. We propose 
to purchase a large quantity to cart to Metz, and, if neces- 
sary, to work with her^. He will furnish us within a week with a 
full statement of all the villages in the arrondissement, the number of 
people in each, and whether destitute or not. The Sous- Prefect will 
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check this, and will have proper distributing committees formed if he 
finds there is really need. I am much shocked to find so much dis- 
tress here. I had almost made up my mind that it would not be so,. 
and, indeed, it does not seem to press, but this temble winter, which 
comes on so fast, must be rienlc with, and then, but for uur Society ,^ 
and even with it, there must be g;reat distress, possibly worse than 
distress alone. I have had much interesting: talk with the German 
officers about their gentrals. Moltko and Blum*^nthal (the Ciown 
Prince's second father they call him) are their favourite tbeoiists, and 
Vogel Von Falkenstein tlieii* favourite ])ractical man. The}-^ say that 
the French have been lost by their gross and most extraordiiuiry im- 
morality. The accounts g;iven by the men who took MacMulion's bag- 
gage train are certainly much to this point, and I am more convinced 
than ever that France has been demoralized by that which must sap the 
very vitals of any nation. Depend upon it, for nations as for men, it 
is needful to obey the will of God ; and thus alone can a people truly 
prosf)er. I am very sorry for this great French nation in this hour of 
extreme distress and need, but the lesson will be useful if well learned. 
'It is a hard thing this war,' my landlady says to me ; but I must shut 
up for they are talking so hard. But I must just add, in case I have 
not time to write to the committee, how pleasant it was to receive 
their letter, and to find that W. Pumphrey was coming out. He is 
the very man, and he will find work enough to do. We can now see 
our way to gt^tiing some stufi* into Metz, and to begin to work there* 
I shall not stay to see this, I wish I could, but I feel very comfortable 
in leaving it in so much better hands. But I wish I could tell you 
how I loathe this war. It is too horrible. The misery which it brings 
with it is f:Itogether incredible. I begin now to dream of it all night, 
for it h'ls become a terrible reality. Bad I always thought it, but I 
never dreamed that it could be so bad. I am glad I have seen what 
I have, it is a great lesson, and I wish that all the editors in England 
could just see Bazaine's army, we should hear less of the glory of 
war for some years to come. I have had a charming talk with 
three little girls — .Marie, Gabrielle, and Emile— and have shown them 
the cai tes of my pets. They were much delighted, and became quite 
at home, and prattled away tome in the most delightfid way. I think 
they rather like seeing the soldiers, these bairns, and they don't look 
forward to the dark cold winter which comes so quickly. One 
good thing there is about this winter, it will remove this terrible 
typhus which is lurking everywhere, and which, the Mayor says, is 
the rinderpest ot the cattle. To-morrow morning early we ride over to- 
Mar sal, then we return ; and to Metz by either Pange or Pont-il^ 
Mousson. Wherever we go, we find the trail of the serpent. The 
Sous- Prefect has just issued an order that poor people are to be 
allowed to cut down the poplars of the Commune without paying for 
them — an excellent idea." 

Wov. 11th, 1870. — *M think it is only the 11th, but I see that my 
last was dated the 13th, and I really no longer know the day of the 
month or week. We find such constant work, and of such interest, 
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that we lose all dates. This moi'ning'y after finding* that Marsal and 
that district had suffered very little, we resolved to push back nearer 
towards Metz, and I write this irom Pont-ii-Mousson. We left at 
fl a.m., and came here by Aulnois and Nom6ny. We made many 
enquiries en route, and found that the villages had suffered much by 
constant requisitions, but not nearly enough to demand our aid. At 
Nom6ny we baited, and visited a fine old castle in ruins, and had 
much talk with a Frenchman of influence, a newspaper editor, from 
Nancy, who spoke in the old boasting way which becomes so disgust- 
ing to you. Bazaine had betrayed them, but the war was not finished. 
Trochu had 600,000 men. Garibaldi had 100,000 men, Bourbaki had 
300,000 men, they would wipe the Germans out; in one month 
there would not be a German in France. In vain did we point 
out the sin of war. In vain did we try to shew that France had 
begun this war; he did not wish to believe it, and he would not. The 
Fla^ of France, England, Austria, and Russia floated side by side 
over the cathedral of Metz. In vain did we say that two days ago 
they did not. He had not been there, but he knew better. It was an 
Acknowledged fact that one French soldier was equal to ten of any 
other nation. They were small, but, then, their elan! And so he 
went on, another proof of the utter want of accord between the towns 
and the country in France, another proof of the iHtter inability of 
French citizens to look at matters quietly and as they really are. It 
has been a cold, wet day, and turned to blinding heavy snow as we 
rode on to this pictui*esque little town. Here we could not get in, 
every ))lace was taken, so we went to the commandant, and he sent 
our horses to the barracks, and ordered an hussar to sit up all night 
with them, for he said that horses were constantly stolen from here. 
We also obtained attics in a private house, and are sufficiently com- 
fortable. The wind is bitterly cold, and we cannot make a fire, but 
we have got some supper, meeting several officers, and getting many 
details of the distress. We must try to-morrow to get to Gorze and 
Vionville, and back to Metz, but the ways are heavy, our horses are 
BO longer fresh, and the road is a new one. I have had a long chat 
with a sentiy, from the Belgian frontier, who would well like to see 
bis wife and children once more." 

Metz, 12th Nov., 9 p.m. — " On looking at the notes of yesterday 
they seem meagre, but I do not think I can add much. We heard 
much about the distress in some of the villa(2:es from the officers, and 
many interesting details of the war, one of them had laid out the lines 
of attack upon Thionville, and another had been in the final charge 
up the dreadful slopes at Gravelotte. He said that they had charged 
the batteries again and again, but had not been able to carry them, in 
the face of greatly superior numbers. It was getting towards evening, 
and they were halting, not knowing what to do next. '' The cry was 
raised ' that the King had come,' and he rode up to us, right under 
fire, and told us to charge again. The drums beat out mournfully, 
and we began to go slowly up th^Thill. The roar of the mitrailleuse 
was horrible — it was like the noise of hundreds of heavy waggons 
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driven rapidly over a paved street At 1,200 yards, the chassepot 
began to tell, and our men fell rapidly. The ranks closed and closed: 
the charge became ever quicker : at 300 yards, the drums beat out 
loudly, and we rushed forward, cheering; and the French ran like 
hares.'- 

This momiog, the troops marched off to Nancy, at seven o'clock, 
in a blinding snow*storm. We went to see the Maire, and ulti- 
mately found him with the Municipal Council all assembled, and 
had a long and most interesting interview with them. On the 
22nd August, they wei*e ali'eady in such great distress, that they 
petitioned the King. He wrote them a letter, which we saw, stat- 
ing that they had brought the distress on themselves by urging 
the war, but he would send a German officer to establish a store of 
provisions, to be sold to them at reasonable prices. Since that 
time the soldiers have helped the people greatly. The manufactories 
of iron, needles, and sugar have all been idle for three months, and a 
large number of men have been out of woik. 1,250 people at the 
least will be (nay are) in absolute want of assistance. The town has 
had to pay fines to the amount of 58,000 francs. It has had a great 
number of soldiers quartered on it, and 400,000 troof)s Lave marched 
through it. They would gladly send to Metz for provisions for tho 
poor, and would look after the distribution. The Germans are now 
forming dep6ts in Pont-^-Mousson, for the collection of vegetables, 
meat. Sec, for the use of the army in Paris. 

It was a bitterly cold morning as we rode out on the road to Corny, 
but rarely has a t^wn looked more beautiful than this quaint little 
Pont-^-Mousson, with its old churches and houses, its surrounding 
hills, white with snow, which silvered the trees in a cold, but fasci- 
nating way. The Moselle here is a noble river, broad, blue, and swift ; 
and, on one of the highest hills, stand the ruins of a grand old castle. 
But why did Bazaine not blow up this bridge, and defend every inch 
of this ground ? ' He had a broad river, commanded by lofty hills, 
which the invading army must reach by a long march across compara- 
tively level counti-y. 'i'he German officers say that they might have 
been long delayed if the defence had been here ; but, step by step, 
the Marshal and his large army were forced back over the hills, and 
down into that melancholy mud-hole about Metz. It is utterly in- 
comprehensible. I cannot but think, more and more, that he must 
be hopelessly incompetent. An old Algerian soldier walked by noy 
horse, nnd we had a long talk, being joined by some peasants. H!e 
was full of the old stories about treachery, and so forth ; but I spoke 
very plainly to them, and told them that their own account of their 
generals showed how far Fmnce had fallen from that moi*al law, which 
Ih God's law ; that this was a lesson for them of terrible severity, 
which, if^hey could learn, they might still be a great people, but not 
otherwise; — that they had lost, not through treachery, but through 
gross immorality. AJ&er some lime they fully accepted my views, 
and we parted on the best •*' terms. The old soldier sfwke, with ex« 
treme bitterness, about the conduct, of the officers, who could not lead 
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their men. I asked him, if before the war broke ont he had desired 
it. ' Sir/ he replied, 'the man who desires a war has never seen one ; 
all ward are bad.' No one who hears, from French and Germans 
alike, how even MaoMahon, their best man, travelled with iniquity 
all around him, and carrying' the worst features of Paris to the front, 
<;an wonder that the Germans beat them. ' Verily, there is a God 
that ruleth in Israel.' But I have stronp^ hope that this people will 
at length learn the lesson. The yteasnnts are sensible enough ; the 
townspeople are wild beyond belief, and seem to have lost the power 
of seeing things as they are. At Pagny-sur-Moselle we a&rain halted, 
nnd had another meeting with Maire and council. This is a village 
of 1,000 inhabitants. The ]»oor have no work, and have had to feed 
the soldiers. The soldiers pillaged wherever things were concealed, 
and the food gathered for a yiar was lost in a day. Then German 
beasts were driven in, and brought rinderpest, and the local beasts 
caught it, and nearly all are gone. The firewood is all gone. * We 
are terrified at the approach of winter.' They have formed a society 
to help the poor, but they are very poor themselve-'. They have had to 
pay fines of 2,000 francs and 11,000 francs— the fii*st, because some 
people fired at the telegraph wira<, and the second because an ufiicer was 
«hot at near Pont-a-]\lousson. In neither case did it appear that their 
villagers had anything to do with the offence. They have also to pay 
1,740 francs a month towards the expenses of the war. This quite 
empties the pockets of the better men, and leave them very bare. 
'Still, weare millionaires compared with some places.' I must say, 
that we have found ver}^ little desire to make things out worse than 
they are. At this Pagny they have lost all their flannel undercloth- 
ing by a direct requisition. They have lost all their planks and nails, 
and are in a miserable state. 

After leaving this Mayor and Council, we set out for Gorze, passing 
near Corny, which was Prince Frederick Charles' resting place, and 
up a really beautiful park-like road. We reached it about 1 o'clock, 
and, after getting what little we could in a dirty room, called on the 
Maire, who had *' saved himself" by running away to Metz, and then 
on Dr. Petitgand, to whom we had a special introduction from Pagny. 
Here there are 1,500 people. It has been sacked completely by 
French and Prussians. Crops and wood all lost as usual. Thei-e has 
been no violence against the person, save in two cases. In one, a poor 
fcllf»w, with his wife and Ave children, had to turn out of bed to 
make way for soldiers, and had to sleep in the streets. More than 
twenty persons, the Dr. says, have died from fear, and many from want 
of sufficient nourishment. The work people cannot work ; the smith 
has lost all his tools, iron, charcoal, i&c, ; the joiners their wood, &c. 
^* I do not know how our people are kept from going mad," the kind 
old man said over and over again. This place ueeds our instant care. 
He then spoke warmly of the kindness which some of the Germans 
had shown to them, and confirmed the universal statement that their 
-conduct towards the countrywomen was quite unexceptionable, so far 
as morality is concerned. They had been rough and harsh in some 
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cases. Tho reason for the remarkable excellence of the German 
Foldiers in this respect would seem to be that, in the first {ilace, so- 
many of them are married men, and, in the second place, ejich regi- 
ment is di-awn from one district, so that the men know each otlrer^ 
and have a restraining; influence upon one another. At three o'clock 
we set out up the famons heights of Gi-avelotte for Rezonville. The^ 
evidences of fierce fijrht all along were sadly num^^rons. Leather 
water bottles, knapsacks, scabbards, nnd cartouche boxes, lay about 
in every direction. I thoujrht I saw a black epanlftte and jumped 
down to pick it up, but, in takin.ir hold of it, what was my horror to 
find that it wa» a man's hair, which had been washed out from the 
earth by the rain ! Near Rezonville, the graves are so thick, that 
they resemble an old country churchyard, multiplied an indefinite 
number of times : 18,000 men Imve been buried in a small space of 
ground. Here we were in sight ofVionville, but it was getting dark, 
and our horses were verr tired. The roads were ankle deep in thick 
mud, and, in the higher parts, in snow. Whitwell made the 
inquiries at Rezonville, which is in a bad state, and I pushed on in 
the dark, down the steep difficult roads, having at length to get off 
and walk, and was not at all sorry to find myself, at 7 p.m., once 
more in Metz. We find that Allen has been very busy whilst we 
have been away, and has visited a great many villag'is in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Now, that my work is at an end, I feel sorry 
to leave it, for the amount of suffering which we have opened out is 
quite enough to appal us. Still, if England does for the ruined what 
she did for the wounded, it will bo possible to avert an amount of 
suffering which it is simply dreadful to contemplate. I must also say 
that, we have experienced, in a marked degree, the guiding hand of 
our Heavenly Father. Many a dark place has been made light to us, 
and the way has constantly been opened in really a remarkable way. 
May God turn the hearts ot our jieople to these poor peasants who 
have much that is good and loveable about them, and who hunger 
and thirst, and must find hA\) from us if at all. 

The dep6t which hud been promised to us was not sufficiently large 
and we were quite without any place to store our provisions. As this 
matter pressed, H. J. Allen and I spent the morning of the 14th Nov. 
in trying to obtain one ; aud, after being bandied about from pillar ta 
post," at length succeeded in procuring a lar«ie and excellent building 
belonging to the town, and which the local authorities agreed to fit 
up for us. We left Metz at 3 i).m. for ^aarbruck. Although I had 
an order from the officer in command to see all the forts, I had not 
time to look into any of them, and I have but little idea of what the 
city of Metz is like in detail. At Saarbruck. on the morning of the 
16th, I had time to visit the hill of Spicheren, and marvelled here, 
as at Gorze and Gravelotte, at the enormous difficulties which Teu- 
tonic endurance had overcome. This was the last I saw of the war- 
kind, and I have only to add, to those who read these lines, an earnest 
appeal for their aid to our Society in carrying out the work which we 
aided to begin. Germany, with" 300,000 i)risoners to maintain at 
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home, with an enormous army to support in the field, with thousands 
of widows and orphans to protect and comfort, has perhaps more than 
she can perform. France in the fierce «itrugg;le, almost for existence 
as a great European power, has no chance of coming forward to do 
this needful work. Unless England puts forth her hand liberally, and 
wisely, the coming winter must see, m that beautiful and fertile land^ 
an amount of misery, famine, and pla^^ue, which it is too dreadful 
to contemplate. We have now an active and energetic Committee 
meeting daily in London, and local committees in nearly every large 
town. We have a ladies' committee, who are prepaiing wai*m and 
useful clothing for the winter. We have an excellent dep6t at Metz. 
We have volunteers, men of experience, who are undertaking and 
attending to the work of distribution. We are in direct communica- 
tion with the authorities in all the villages in the departments of the 
Moselle and the Meurthe which have suffered most from the war, and 
are feeling our way in other districts which have fallen under the 
same dreadful curse. We have the full sanction of the Govern- 
ments of France and Germany alike, but we need an extended 
amount of subscriptions to enable us to cany on the work with 
thorough efficiency and vigour. 
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